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INTRODUCTION 


Executive   Stunmary 


FRAMEWORK  FOR  THE  PLAN 


A.  District  Plan  overview;   CPLAvuvJiwi^  i^A'nou.A>-€;_) 

The  Prudential  Center,  constructed  in  the  early  1960s  over  the 
Boston  and  Albany  rail  yards,  closed  a  gap  that  had  separated  the 
Back  Bay  and  South  End  socially  as  well  as  physically  since  each 
neighborhoods'  inception  in  the  1850s.   Although  the  Prudential's 
mega-block  style  development  helps  to  bring  the  neighborhoods 
together,  relative  to  the  rail  yards  that  it  replaced,  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  potential  that  the  site  holds. 

The  Huntington  Avenue/Prudential  District  Plan  addresses  the  need 
to  better  integrate  the  Prudential  Center  into  the  framework  of 
the  surrounding  communities  through  the  restructuring  of  the 
public  spaces  and  the  redefinition  of  the  edges  along  Boylston 
Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  with  extended  development  along  the 
length  of  each  boulevard. 

The  now  intimidating  and  inaccessible  ground  level  of  the 
Prudential  Center  will  be  reoriented  towards  Huntington  Avenue 
and  Boylston  Street,  drawing  pedestrians  into  a  new  mixed  use 
retail  district  aimed  primarily  at  neighborhood  services  but  also 
serving  nearby  office  workers  and  convention  participants.   The 
interior  commercial  space  will  be  restructured  connecting  the 
Back  Bay  grid  with  that  of  the  South  End  providing  a  direct  link 
between  the  two  areas,  encouraging  cross-traffic  and  creating  a 
common  ground  for  local  residents. 

The  edges  of  the  Prudential  Center  along  Boylston  Street  and 
Huntington  Avenue  will  be  reinforced  and  reworked  to  create  an 
improved  functional  and  formal  transition  between  the  street 
level  and  new  development.   Functionally,  easy  pedestrian 
transitions  from  the  street  to  the  plaza  levels  will  be 
introduced  along  the  boulevards  at  frequent  intervals,  to  create 
a  more  accessible  district.   In  terms  of  form,  the  new  building 
heights  along  the  street  edge  will  reflect  the  established 
heights  on  each  street,  increasing  in  height  as  they  step  back 
from  the  street,  to  provide  a  scale  transition  from  the  Back  Bay 
and  South  End  neighborhoods  to  the  high  rise  Prudential  tower. 

Boylston  Street,  for  which  zoning  has  been  completed,  will 
continue  as  a  major  retail  boulevard,  with  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Prudential  development  following  suit,  to  enhance  the 
boulevard  character  of  the  street.   New  growth  will  be  stabilized 
on  upper  Boylston  Street,  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
intersection  at  Massachusetts  Avenue.   The  district  plan  includes 
an  analysis  of  the  air  rights  parcel  over  the  Turnpike  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Boylston  Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue 
intersection.   This  would  complete  the  commercial  theme  of  the 
boulevard  extending  it  to  the  street's  end. 


On  Huntington  Avenue,  which  has  long  been  neglected,  a  new 
vocabulary  will  be  established  to  reinforce  its  image  as  a 
boulevard,  using  consistent  plantings,  lighting,  and  street 
furniture,  to  create  a  street  identity.   The  southern  edge  of  the 
Prudential  Center  will  be  built  up,  emphasizing  retail  and 
residential  development  to  increase  pedestrian  activity  and  to 
establish  a  more  consistent  streetwall  than  that  which  exists 
presently.   The  traffic  and  pedestrian  patterns  will  also  be 
reworked,  creating  a  smoother  traffic  flow  and  an  enhanced 
pedestrian  realm.   Moreover,  the  district  plan  also  explores 
opportunities  for  improvements  to  the  Huntington  Avenue 
intersection  with  Massachusetts  Avenue,  to  create  an  entrance  for 
Symphony  Hall  and  neighboring  institutions,  and  to  balance  the 
boulevard  with  Copley  Square  at  the  other  end. 

The  Huntington  Avenue/Prudential  District  Plan  brings  new  life  to 
an  area  that  has  long  been  underutilized,  finally  closing  the  gap 
between  the  South  End  and  the  Back  Bay.   The  Prudential  Center 
will  be  rewoven  into  the  fabric  of  the  two  neighborhoods, 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  both.   By  making  the  area  more 
accessible  to  pedestrians  and  more  useful  to  the  adjacent 
communities,  residents  from  both  neighborhoods  can  utilize  it, 
closing  the  gap.   The  redefinition  of  the  edges  of  the  Prudential 
integrate  it  physically  with  the  bordering  streets  and 
neighborhoods.   Moreover,  the  extended  development  along 
Huntington  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street  refines  and  expands  their 
boulevard  themes,  spreading  improvements  further  into  the 
community.   The  plan  is  to  create  smooth  transitions,  from  the 
ends  of  the  boulevards,  to  the  streetwalls,  to  the  interior  of 
the  development,  to  achieve  an  integrated  whole. 


B.   Planning  Themes 


C.   Policies  for  Future  Development 


II.   CONTEXT  FOR  THE  PLAN 


Historic  Overview;  Past  and  Present 


Early  Settlement 

The  first  settler  on  the  Shawmut  peninsula  was  Reverend  William 
Blaxton,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  the  sole  resident  of  his  own 
colony.   He  had  originally  come  to  New  England  in  1623  to  serve 
as  chaplain  for  an  aborted  colony  led  by  Robert  Gorges  at  what  is 
now  Weymouth.   In  1625,  after  the  disbanding  of  the  colony,   he 
made  his  home  on  the  west  side  of  what  was  to  become  known  as 
Beacon  Hill,  near  a  fresh  water  spring.   There  he  lived  in  quiet 
contentment,  in  a  natural  paradise  on  the  mountains  above  the 
bay. 

Blaxton 's  quiet  and  solitude  was  shattered  in  the  Fall  of  1630, 
by  the  arrival  of  John  Winthrop  and  the  Puritans.   They  had  left 
England  in  April,  initially  settling  where  Charlestown  now 
stands.   Due  to  a  lack  of  fresh  water,  they  moved  across  the 
Charles  to  the  Shawmut  peninsula,  and  promptly  renamed  it  Boston 
on  September  7,  of  that  year. 

The  Boston  of  1630  was  radically  different  topographically  than 
the  Boston  of  today.   It  was  a  tiny  fist  of  land  jutting  out  into 
the  bay,  connected  to  the  Roxbury  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
where  Washington  St.  now  runs.   The  Back  Bay,  as  we  call  it 
today,  was  just  that,  a  bay.   It  was  a  great  mud  flat,  from 
Charles  Street  to  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  as  far  south  as 
Washington  Street,  covered  by  water  at  high  tide  and  a  pungent 
mire  when  the  water  withdrew.   Likewise  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Bulfinch  Triangle  was  then  known  as  North  Cove;  Quincy  Market 
sits  on  what  was  then  Bendalls  Cove;  and  the  South  Station  area 
was  built  upon  South  Cove. 

The  land  area  was  also  quite  different  than  it  is  today.  Beacon 
Hill  was  sixty  feet  taller  and  had  two  neighboring  peaks.   To  the 
East  stood  Pemberton  and  to  the  west.  Mount  Vernon  (or  Whoredom 
as  it  was  later  referred  to  due  to  the  commerce  that  was  most 
commonly  practiced  on  its  slopes).   Both  of  these  peaks,  and  a 
good  portion  of  Beacon  Hill,  were  eventually  used  as  fill  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  marginal  land  within  the  coves. 

The  reclamation  of  land  from  the  shallows  about  the  peninsula 
began  with  the  building  of  wharves  and  docks.   Fr^m  very  early  on 
in  the  settlement  of  Boston,  merchant  owners  of  waterfront 
property  took  full  advantage  of  their  location  by  building 
wharves  into  the  harbor.   The  perceived  shoreline  continually  got 
pushed  farther  out  as  the  peninsula  was  built  upon,  changing  the 
shape  of  the  land. 

Shipping  wasn't  the  only  industry  that  altered  the  water's  edge. 
Other  industries,  most  notably  milling,  also  helped  transform  the 


shoreline.   In  1643  a  group  of  men  received  a  grant  for  the  North 
Cove  area  facing  Charlestown,  under  the  condition  that  they  build 
at  least  one  mill.   This  cove  was  partially  separated  from  the 
Charles  by  a  long  narrow  island  that  ran  along  the  line  of  the 
present  Causeway  Street.   The  mill  owners  reinforced  and  extended 
this  island  making  it  into  a  dam,  creating  Mill  Pond. 

Throughout  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries  the  Boston  maritime 
trade  economy  and  population  boomed.   In  1690  the  population  was 
close  to  7,000,  increasing  to  9,000  by  1710.   By  1720  Boston  was 
a  thriving  seaport  with  upwards  of  12,000  inhabitants,  over  forty 
wharves,  more  than  a  dozen  shipyards,  and  six  ropewalks.   By  1743 
the  population  had  increased  to  over  16,000,  making  Boston  the 
largest  city  in  the  colonies.   Although  during  the  remainder  of 
the  18th  century  Boston  saw  a  slight  decline  in  its  population, 
this  retardation  of  growth  allowed  the  city  to  remain  within  the 
natural  limits  of  the  peninsula  until  the  early  1800s. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution  the  population  of  Boston 
began  to  increase  dramatically  through  an  influx  of  immigrants. 
By  1790  the  population  had  reached  18,000.   Twenty  years  later  it 
was  over  34,000  and  growing  steadily  so  that  by  1820  it  had 
reached  43,000  and  broke  58,000  by  1825.   With  no  room  left  to 
expand  on  the  peninsula,  it  came  time  to  expand  the  peninsula' 
itself. 


Expansion  of  the  Peninsula 

In  1801  a  plan  was  submitted  to  the  City  to  develop  the  marginal 
lands  on  the  neck  connecting  Boston  to  the  Roxbury  mainland.   The 
streets  were  to  be  laid  out  in  a  rectangular  grid  pattern  with 
the  primary  streets  running  parallel  to  Washington  St.   The 
widening  of  the  Neck  finally  started  in  1805  with  the 
construction  of  a  road  parallel  and  to  the  east  of  Washington  out 
on  the  mud  flats.   The  space  between  Washington  and  New  Front 
Street  (renamed  Harrison  in  1841)  was  to  be  filled  in  lot  by  lot 
by  each  property  owner.  Although  the  entire  street  grid  was  laid 
out  by  1815  and  the  population  was  expanding,  there  was  very 
little  demand  for  the  land  due  to  more  attractive  alternatives. 

On  March  6,  1804,  the  city  of  Boston  annexed  the  Dorcester  Neck 
with  little  or  no  discussion  with,  or  the  approval  of,  the  people 
of  Dorcester.   By  1805  a  toll  bridge  was  built  connecting  Boston 
with  its  recently  acquired  and  renamed  South  Boston.   The  timing 
of  this  acquisition  contributed  greatly  to  the  poor  reception 
that  the  Boston  Neck  expansion  received.   No  one  wanted  to  li.e 
in  a  reclaimed  wasteland  if  they  could  move  into  an  established 
community  with  easy  access  to  Boston. 

On  February  29,  1804,  at  a  town  meeting  the  question  of  filling 
in  the  160  year  old  Mill  Pond  in  the  North  Cove  was  raised.   In 
March  of  that  year  the  Mill  Pond  Corporation  was  formed,  whose 
function  it  was  to  fill  in  the  pond  with  soil  taken  from  Beacon 


Hill.   By  1807,  final  legislation  was  passed,  allowing  the  owners 
20  years  to  complete  the  project  and  giving  the  City  one  eighth 
of  the  land  produced.   The  City  adopted  a  street  plan  for  the 
reclaimed  land,  laid  out  by  Charles  Bulfinch.   The  district 
retains  his  name  to  this  day. 

The  project  was  completed  by  1824,  with  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill 
shaved  down  by  some  60  feet  below  its  original  height.   Streets 
were  then  laid  out  on  the  newly  excavated  side  of  Beacon  giving 
more  housing  options  to  the  growing  populace,  making  expansion 
onto  the  Boston  Neck  unnecessary  at  that  moment. 

Development  of  the  Back  Bay  was  also  occurring  during  this 
period,  although  it  was  primarily  industrial  in  nature.   On  June 
11,  1813,  a  petition  was  filed  with  the  city  to  build  a  mill  dam 
across  the  Back  Bay  with  a  series  of  mills  along  the  southern  and 
western  shores.   On  October  12,  1813,  the  town  committee  approved 
the  main  points  of  the  petition. 

By  June  14,  of  the  next  year,  the  charter  for  the  Boston  and 
Roxbury  Mill  Corporation  was  passed,  allowing  for  construction  of 
the  dam  to  begin.   When  the  Mill  Dam  was  complete  seven  years 
later  the  design  was  not  nearly  as  elaborate  as  the  initial  plan 
which  had  both  the  Back  Bay  and  South  Boston  Basin  dammed  with 
channels  running  across  the  Neck.   Instead,  the  entire  project 
was  concentrated  in  the  Back  Bay.   A  main  dam  with  a  toll  road  on 
top  ran  the  line  of  what  is  now  Beacon  Street  from  Charles 
Street,  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  Sewells  Point  (Kenmore  Square)  in 
Brookline.   TMs  fifty  foot  wide  dam  enclosed  over  six  hundred 
acres  of  the  Hack  Bay.   A  cross  dam  came  out  from  Gravelly  Point 
roughly  following  the  line  of  today's  Massachusetts  Avenue.   This 
cross  dam  bisected  the  area  into  a  full  basin  on  the  western 
side,  and  a  receiving  basin  to  the  east.   Water  was  admitted  into 
the  full  basin  at  high  tide  which  was  then  passed  through 
channels  along  Gravelly  Point  powering  the  mills  that  were 
located  there.   The  water  then  flowed  into  the  receiving  basin, 
which  was  drained  at  low  tide. 

On  July  2,  1821,  Western  Avenue,  running  atop  the  Mill  Dam, 
opened  for  travel.   Although  the  mills  were  never  a  commercial 
success,  the  dam  did  produce  a  convenient  route  to  Brookline  and 
points  west,  and  a  romantic  promenade  for  courting  couples. 

Three  years  after  the  opening  of  the  dam  the  first  lands  within 
the  Back  Bay  were  filled  in.   In  February  of  1824,  the  City 
purchased,  for  $55,000,  a  series  of  ropewalks  located  at  the  base 
of  the  Common  on  the  opposite  side  of  Charles  Street.   Developers 
were  anxious  to  acquire  the  land  in  order  to  build,  but  Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy,  reacting  to  a  public  outcry,  submitted  a  proposal 
in  the  following  July  to  annex  the  land  to  the  Common,  making  it 
a  public  garden.   This  initial  filling  demonstrated  the  market 
value  of  the  new  land  and  was  just  a  hint  of  the  changes  that 
were  to  come  to  the  Back  Bay. 


Growth  of  the  Railroads 

The  most  significant  modification  of  the  Back  Bay,  that  would  not 
only  shape  it  physically  but  define  and  segregate  it  socially, 
leaving  its  mark  to  the  present  day,  was  the  construction  of  the 
railroads.   The  first  railroad  built  in  the  Boston  area  was 
initially  constructed  to  transport  granite  from  a  quarry  in 
Quincy  to  Charlestown,  for  the  construction  of  a  monument 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.   The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  project,  Gridly  Bryant, 
devised  the  plan  and  built  the  horse-drawn  railway  in  1826.   Four 
years  later  passenger  travel  by  the  first  steam  railroad  in  New 
England  was  already  being  planned  for  Boston  and  Lowell,  the 
route  opening  in  1831.   Also  in  th.-^.t  year,  two  major  lines 
connecting  Boston  and  Worcester  an-  Boston  and  Providence  were 
proposed.   Boston  caught  railroad  fever  and  began  building  in  a 
frenzy. 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1831,  with 
the  line  opening  in  1835.   The  tracks  came  in  from  the  West 
cutting  across  the  Back  Bay  diagonally  from  the  northwest  to 
southeast  corners.   They  entered  the  Bay  at  Sewells  point 
(Kenmore  Square) ,  crossing  the  full  basin  on  a  trestle  bridge. 
The  tracks  then  ran  across  Gravelly  Point  and  out  into  the 
receiving  basin  to  come  to  the  far  shore  near  the  present 
intersection  of  Arlington  and  Tremont  Streets.   They  then 
continued  over  land  to  a  terminal  at  Lincoln  and  Beach  Streets  in 
today's  Leather  District. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  was  also  incorporated  in  1831, 
and  opened  four  years  later  within  months  of  the  Worcester  line's 
opening.   This  line  cut  across  the  Back  Bay  from  the  southwest 
corner,  travelling  northeast  to  the  far  side.   The  tracks  came 
out  of  Roxbury,  between  Gravelly  Point  and  the  Boston  Neck,  then 
ran  across  the  receiving  basin  to  a  station  in  Park  Square  just 
south  of  the  Public  Garden. 

The  two  lines  running  across  the  Back  Bay  formed  a  large  cross 
with  its  intersection  in  mid-Bay  (near  *:he  present  day  Back  Bay 
Station) .   These  tracks  would  not  only  aid  in  the  filling  of  the 
Back  Bay  and  South  Cove,  but  would  establish  the  street  patterns 
and  character  of  the  neighborhoods  that  would  be  built  on  either 
side. 

In  183  3  the  South  Cove  Associates,  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  Railroad,  planned  to  fill  in  the  South  Cove  in 
order  to  provide  a  rail  terminus  and  yard  space  for  the  line. 
They  raised  over  $400,000  in  capital  and  purchased  seventy-five 
acres  of  mud  flats  where  the  Leather  District  stands  today. 
Using  fill  from  Roxbury,  Dorcester,  and  Brighton,  they  eradicated 
the  cove,  creating  Lincoln  and  Albany  Streets,  and  part  of  the 
present  Chinatown,  by  November  of  1839.   In  the  span  of  six  years 
the  mud  flats  had  yielded  fifty-five  acres  of  land,  crisscrossed 
by  three  miles  of  new  streets,  and  a  rail  terminus  connecting 


Boston's  maritime  economy  with  the  West.   The  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  grew  with  time,  reaching  Albany  by  the  winter 
of  1842,  forming  a  valuable  conduit  for  commerce,  augmenting  an 
already  thriving  economy. 

The  strong  economy  helped  to  escalate  a  steady  flow  of 
immigrants.   With  the  prospect  of  a  better  life  in  America  and 
the  ability  to  move  into  ethnic  communities  established  here, 
immigrants  came  pouring  into  Boston.   They  joined  their  fellow 
expatriates  in  the  ethnic  neighborhoods  of  the  North  and  West 
Ends,  forcing  native  Bostonians  out  through  their  sheer  numbers 
and  the  slum  conditions  that  were  created.   By  the  1840s  even  the 
land  on  the  Neck,  which  until  then  had  seen  very  little 
development,  had  great  potential  as  a  new  neighborhood  away  from 
the  hordes  of  immigrants. 

South  End  Development 

The  city  was  very  concerned  about  the  displacement  of  its 
established  middle  and  upper  class  citizenry.   They  did  not  want 
to  lose  valuable  tax  revenues  to  the  neighboring  and  now  easily 
accessible  suburbs.   In  the  early  1800s  there  were  only  a  few^ 
buildings  on  the  Neck,  running  along  Washington  Street.   The 
damming  of  the  Back  Bay  in  1821  allowed  for  some  random  filling 
in  along  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  isthmus  which  allowed  for 
the  continuation  of  Suffolk  Street  (Shawmut  Avenue)  through  to 
Castle  Street  near  Park  Square.   By  the  1830s  four  parallel 
streets  ran  out  of  the  city  along  the  Neck,  extending  the  grid. 
The  principal  was  Washington  Street  with  Tremont  and  Suffolk 
Streets  to  the  west  and  New  Front  Street  to  the  east.   Land  was 
also  produced  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Neck  through  the 
filling  and  grading  of  tidal  flats  in  the  South  Boston  Bay.   This 
eventually  produced  over  570  acres  of  usable  land.   In  1850  the 
city  took  steps  to  make  the  area  on  the  Neck,  or  *"he  New  South 
End,  more  appealing.   They  did  so  by  improving  the  public  lands, 
adding  squares  and  parks,  varying  the  street  pattern  within  the 
otherwise  constant  grid. 

Due  to  the  city's  efforts  and  the  intense  overcrowding  of  the 
city  center,  the  South  End  developed  rapidly  in  the  1850s.   What 
was  produced  by  this  sudden  development  was  one  of  the  largest, 
most  consistent  Victorian  neighborhoods  in  the  nation.   It  was  an 
area  of  syminetrical  blocks  of  red  brick  or  brownstone,  bow- 
fronted  houses.   Each  street  was  defined  by  a  consistent 
undulating  streetwall  of  brick  on  either  side.   These  streets 
would  then  occasionally  expand  into  a  tree  shaded  square, 
crescent,  or  park,  enclosed  by  a  cast  iron  fence.   The  entire 
district  followed  this  pattern,  harkening  back  to  the  planned 
neighborhoods  of  London.   Boston  controlled  all  building  within 
the  district,  requiring  consistent  setbacks,  parcel  widths, 
building  heights,  and  materials. 


The  wealthy  found  the  South  End  area  appealing  and  began  to  move 
in,  but  their  presence  was  short  lived.   The  development  was  too 
large  to  house  only  the  rich.   Entire  blocks  of  speculative 
houses  were  built  by  developers,  as  opposed  to  houses  being  built 
by  individual  owners.   This  created  a  glut  of  housing,  the  supply 
of  houses  outweighed  the  demand,  driving  the  price  of  property 
down  to  within  the  reach  of  the  growing  middle  class.   Faced  with 
potential  financial  and  social  depreciation,  those  who  could 
afford  to  left  the  South  End  for  the  newly  reclaimed  and 
exclusive  Back  Bay. 


The  Baclc  Bay 

The  Back  Bay  was  coming  into  being  just  as  the  South  End's  short 
lived  appeal  was  waning.   By  1850  the  industrial  plan  for  the 
Back  Bay  was  considered  a  failure.   The  number  of  mills  that  were 
planned  were  never  produced,  and  those  that  did  operate  never 
managed  to  turn  a  profit  due  to  competition  with  steam  powered 
manufacturing.   Milling  was  much  more  successful  on  the  Merrimac 
river,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  shipping  raw 
materials  or  finished  goods  to  and  from  that  area  was  no  longer 
problematic.   In  1852  a  legislative  commission  proposed  that  the 
Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Corporation  and  its  recent  offshoot,  "the 
Boston  Water  Power  Company,  abandon  their  businesses,  retaining 
their  land,  to  be  built  up  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commonwealth.   Much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  city,  the  Commonwealth 
gained  control  and  ownership  of  most  of  the  Back  Bay. 

A  committee  was  formed  in  December  of  1856,  to  establish 
ownership  rights  of  the  Back  Bay  lands  and  allow  for  the  filling 
to  begin.   The  flats  north  of  the  Mill  Dam  were  given  to  the 
Roxbury  Mill  Corporation,  since  they  had  originally  built  the 
structure.   The  Commonwealth  received  the  lands  between  Beacon 
and  Boylston  Streets  from  the  base  of  the  Public  Garden  to  a  line 
between  Exeter  and  Fairfield.   The  rest  of  the  Back  Bay,  from  the 
Commonwealth's  line  west  to  Sewells  Point  and  south  of  Boylston 
to  the  northern  shore  of  the  isthmus,  went  to  the  Boston  Water 
Power  Company.   The  city  of  Boston  was  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  the  project  except  for  the  building  of  Arlington  Street  and 
the  Public  Gardens. 

Since  the  Back  Bay  was  a  State  matter  it  was  developed  with 
little  coordination  with  what  the  city  was  doing  in  the  South 
End.   The  main  avenues  of  the  South  End  ran  parallel  to 
Washington  Street  and  those  of  the  Back  Bay  were  planned  to  run 
parallel  to  the  Mill  Dam.   This  made  it  difficult  to  connect  the 
two  sets  of  streets  as  they  converged  at  a  45  degree  angle. 
Additionally,  the  developments  were  separated  by  the  physical 
barrier  of  the  rail  lines,  making  passage  difficult.   The  two 
areas  developed  separately,  with  little  coordination  or 
connection  between  the  two. 


The  plan  for  the  Back  Bay,  adopted  in  1856,  had  four  new  streets 
running  parallel  to  the  Mill  Dam  from  the  edge  of  the  Public 
Garden  out  to  Gravelly  Point.  These  streets  were  intersected  at 
intervals  by  eight  cross  streets  running  from  Beacon  to  Boylston 
Streets.  The  center  street.  Commonwealth  Avenue,  was  a  grand 
boulevard  in  the  French  tradition,  200  feet  wide  with  gardens  in 
the  center  and  a  20  foot  setback  for  all  buildings. 

In  1857,  the  Commission  was  given  the  authority  to  let  contracts 
for  the  filling  in  of  the  Bay.   The  new  lands  were  then  to  be 
immediately  auctioned  off  by  the  Commonwealth  as  they  were  made 
in  order  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  for  further  filling. 

The  filling  of  the  Back  Bay  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1858. 
Since  the  soil  of  Beacon  Hill  was  no  longer  an  option  for  use  as 
fill,  the  contractor,  Goss  &  Munson,  had  to  look  elsewhere  for 
filler.   They  found  it  in  Needham,  nine  miles  away.   Using  a 
steam  shovel  and  the  railroad  they  were  able  to  work  24  hours  a 
day,  making  25  trips  each  period,  filling  in  at  a  rate  of  two 
house  lots  per  day.   By  1861  the  western  shore  was  just  beyond 
Clarendon.   Ten  years  later.  Beacon  and  Marlborough  were  extended 
through  to  Hereford  with  Boylston,  Newbury,  and  the  south  side  of 
Commonwealth  to  Exeter.   By  1882  the  entire  area  north  of  the 
rail  lines  was  filled. 

In  1873,  West  Chester  Park  (now  Massachusetts  Avenue)  was 
extended  up  Gravelly   Point  to  Beacon  Street.   This  created  the 
ninth  and  final  cross  street  of  the  Back  Bay  grid.   With  West 
Chester  Park  and  the  Muddy  River  to  the  west,  the  Public  Garden 
to  the  east,  the  Charles  river  to  the  north,  and  the  rail  lines 
to  the  south,  the  Back  Bay  developed  physically  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  city. 

The  buildings  within  the  Back  Bay,  although  varying  in 
architectural  style,  were  developed  within  a  strict  framework  of 
building  restrictions.   Building  set  backs,  heights,  parcel  size, 
and  materials  used  in  construction  were  all  standardized, 
allowing  the  area  to  develop  with  a  general  consistency  of 
character,  scale,  and  form,  but  with  unique  and  varying  styles. 
This  contrasted  sharply  with  the  South  End  where  one  style  was 
predominant. 

The  value  of  land  in  the  Back  Bay  varied  according  to  location. 
The  land  closest  to  the  Public  Garden,  Charles  River,  and 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  was  the  most  valuable,  with  value  decreasing 
as  one  moved  away  from  these  poles.   The  least  valuable  land  in 
the  region  was  that  along  and  to  the  south  of  Boylston  Street. 
Far  from  the  desirable  landmarks,  oddly  shaped,  and  uncomfortably 
close  to  the  railroad  tracks,  these  lands  were  met  with  very 
little  demand.   While  most  construction  in  the  Back  Bay  was 
residential  and  began  immediately  after  the  lots  were  filled  in, 
the  area  around  Boylston  Street,  being  an  undesirable  place  to 
live,  built  up  slowly  with  primarily  commercial  and  institutional 
developments. 


In  the  early  1870s,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  acquired  the 
unused  land  on  either  side  of  their  tracks  from  the  Boston  Water 
Power  Company,  for  use  as  a  railyard.   This  area  stretched  from 
the  south  side  of  Boylston  to  what  was  shortly  to  become 
Huntington  Avenue,  and  from  Exeter  Street  on  the  east  to  Dalton 
Street  on  the  west.   This  created  an  insurmountable  physical 
barrier  between  the  Back  Bay  and  the  South  End. 

Growth  of  Huntington  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street 

In  1870  Huntington  Avenue  originated  in  Copley  Square,  running 
parallel  to  the  South  End  grid  and  was  the  only  major 
thoroughfare  to  be  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  Boston  and 
Providence  tracks.   Huntington  Avenue  met  the  Back  Bay  grid  at 
Boylston  and  Clarendon  Streets,  but  as  it  headed  out  toward 
Brookline  it  was  quickly  separated  from  the  Back  Bay  by  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railyards.   It  was  a  South  End  street  and 
developed  as  such. 

The  first  building  on  Huntington  Avenue  was  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Hall,  built  in  1880.   The 
Association  bought  a  triangular  plot  of  land  on  the  north  side  of 
Huntington  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  West  Newton  Street.   Within 
ten  years  the  length  of  Huntington  Avenue  to  West  Chester  Park 
had  been  built  up  with  a  continuous  row  of  four  and  five  story 
walkup  apartments.   Saint  Botolph  Street  was  laid  out  running 
parallel  to  and  between  Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Boston  and 
Providence  tracks,  and  Falmouth  Street  was  built  parallel  to 
Huntington  Avenue  one  block  north,  running  from  West  Newton 
Street  to  West  Chester  Park.   Both  of  these  blocks  were  also 
built  with  row-houses.   Here  there  was  no  pretense  of  single 
family  townhouses  being  built;  the  developers  constructed 
apartments. 

The  transformation  of  the  South  End  from  single  family  homes  to 
apartments  began  full  force  with  the  panic  of  1873.   Columbus 
Avenue  had  been  extended  as  far  as  Northampton  Street  by  1870. 
Developers  purchased  the  land  and  immediately  constructed  homes 
of  a  cheaper  style  than  those  on  the  established  streets.   Most 
of  the  homes  were  bought  on  mortgages  and  following  the  Stock 
Market  crash  of  1873,  the  banks  acquired  the  titles  and  sold  them 
as  quickly  as  possible.   This  caused  a  sharp  drop  in  the  value  of 
real  estate  along  Columbus  Avenue  which  eventually  affected  real 
estate  values  throughout  the  South  End.   Speculators  stepped  in, 
buying  property  at  reduced  prices.   They  then  learned  that  they 
could  profit  by  converting  the  homes  into  three  and  four  family 
apartments.   This  trend  spread  throughout  the  entire  area,  until 
almost  all  of  the  South  End  was  converted  by  1900. 

In  1891  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  bridge  was  opened  linking  West 
Chester  Park  in  Boston  with  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  Cambridge. 
The  project  was  started  in  1887  after  the  Charles  River 


Embankment  Company  persuaded  the  legislature  to  allow  the  cities 
of  Boston  and  Cambridge  to  build  a  new  bridge  spanning  the 
Charles  River.   This  made  West  Chester  Park,  which  was  renamed 
Massachusetts  Avenue  in  1894,  a  major  connector  not  only  between 
the  South  End  and  the  Back  Bay,  but  to  Cambridge  and  beyond.   A 
triangle  of  major  thoroughfares  was  thus  created,  with 
Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  west,  connecting  with  Boylston  Street 
on  the  north,  with  Huntington  Avenue  the  southern  border, 
intersecting  the  other  boulevards  at  acute  angles. 

The  intersection  where  Huntington  Avenue  met  Boylston  Street  was 
in  the  center  of  the  derelict  lands  north  of  the  railroad  tracks. 
The  land  was  not  thought  suitable  for  residential  development  so 
it  was  built  up  with  institutions  relocating  from  the  downtown 
area,  looking  to  expand.   In  1860,  the  Boston  Society  for  Natural 
History  moved  from  its  Mason  Street  location  to  land  granted  from 
the  Commonwealth  on  Berkeley  Street,  stretching  from  Newbury  to 
Boylston  Streets.   This  first  building  set  the  pace  for 
institutional  development  in  the  Copley  Square  area. 

Many  academic,  cultural,  and  religious  institutions  moved  into 
Copley  Square.   The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
incorporated  in  1861,  purchased  and  built  upon  the  remaining  land 
on  the  block  west  of  the  Museum  in  1863.   In  1871  the  Trinity' 
Church  relocated  from  the  Old  South  End  to  a  triangular  piece  of 
land  on  the  east  side  of  what  was  to  become  Copley  Square.   Other 
churches  soon  followed  with  the  Second  Church  moving  from  Bedford 
Street  to  Boylston  Street,  between  Clarendon  and  Dartmouth 
Streets  in  1873,  and  the  New  Old  South  Church  relocating  from  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Milk  Streets  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
Dartmouth  and  Boylston  Streets  in  1875.   The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
moved  out  of  the  top  floor  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  at  10  1/2 
Beacon  Street  in  1876,  to  land  acquired  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Huntington  Avenue  and  Dartmouth  Street,  on  the  south  side  of 
Copley  Square.   In  1883,  the  triangular  plot  of  land,  surrounded 
by  Huntington  Avenue,  Boylston  Street,  and  Dartmouth  Street  was 
purchased  by  the  City  and  named  Copley  Square.   In  that  same  year 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  moved  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
Boylston  and  Exeter  streets  from  its  former  location  near  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.   The  last  building  to  border 
Copley  Square  was  the  Boston  Public  Library,  which  received  a 
grant  of  land  from  the  Commonwealth  in  1880,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Square,  finally  opening  in  1895.   These  institutions 
transformed  what  was  once  an  unwanted  wasteland  into  an  important 
intellectual  and  religious  center. 

The  remainder  of  Boylston  Street,  west  of  Copley  Square, 
developed  as  a  commercial  district.   The  land  along  the  north 
side  of  Boylston  Street  was  not  suitable  for  residential  use  due 
to  its  proximity  to  the  railyards  across  the  street.   Commercial 
development  started  in  the  late  1800s  with  the  completion  of  the 
filling  in  of  the  Back  Bay.   The  newly  formed  neighborhood  needed 
services  and  there  was  relatively  cheap  land  available  for 
construction,  so  a  commercial  district  naturally  grew.   In  the 


1920s  and  1930s  the  least  valuable  residential  area  in  the  Back 
Bay,  Newbury  Street,  was  transformed  into  a  neighborhood  retail 
district  servicing  local  residents.   The  street  became  a 
transitional  buffer  zone  between  the  residential  back  Bay  and  the 
commercial  and  institutional  developments  along  Boylston  Street. 
The  mixed  use  nature  of  Newbury  Street,  with  retail  uses  on  the 
ground  level  and  residential  on  the  upper  floors,  bridged  the  two 
areas  together. 

The  intersection  of  Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  developed 
after  the  construction  of  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Bridge.   With 
improved  accessibility,  institutional  developments  were  attracted 
to  the  area.   The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Hall  had 
opened  between  Copley  Square  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  on 
Huntington  Avenue  in  1880.   On  October  15,  1900,  the  new  Symphony 
Hall  opened  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenues.   The  Music  Hall,  which  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had  shared  with  dog  shows  and  wrestling 
matches,  on  the  corner  of  Winter  Street  and  Bumsted  Place,  was 
slated  for  demolition  in  1893.   The  Orchestra  was  compelled  to 
move  and  found  land  along  Huntington  Avenue  both  accessible  and 
affordable.   This  move  started  a  development  trend. 

The  same  year  that  Symphony  Hall  opened,  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  in  need  of  greater  space,  purchased  land 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenues, 
relocating  from  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tremont.   Symphony  Hall 
also  drew  other  musical  institutions  into  the  area.   Chickering 
and  Sons,  a  piano  manufacturer,  purchased  the  land  next  to 
Horticultural  Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue  in  1901.   That  building 
later  became  the  Saint  James  Theatre  in  1912,  which  eventually 
became  the  Uptown  Theatre.   In  1902,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  moved  from  the  Saint  James  Hotel  in  the  South  End  to  the 
corner  of  Huntington  Avenue  and  Gainsborough  Street.   Then  in 
1908  the  Boston  Opera  House  opened  diagonally  across  Huntington 
Avenue  from  the  Conservatory.   In  1907  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
relocated  out  of  Copley  Square  to  its  present  location  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  pushing  institutional  development  further  down 
the  boulevard.   The  Museum  had  outgrown  its  home  of  twenty-five 
years   and  in  1899,  the  trustees  purchased  twelve  acres  between 
Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Fenway,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  west 
of  Massachusetts  Avenue.   The  area  around  the  intersection  of 
Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenues  was  decidedly  cultural  in 
nature,  balancing  well  with  the  institutions  at  the  other  end  of 
the  boulevard  in  Copley  Square. 

Establishment  and  Growth  of  the  Christian  Science  Center 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  along  Huntington  Avenue, 
in  terms  of  its  overall  effect  on  the  area,  was  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  the  Christian  Science  Church.   In  1886,  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  the  founder  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist, 
purchased  a  triangular  parcel  of  land  on  Falmouth  Street,  one 


block  east  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  one  block  north  of 
Huntington  Avenue.   The  irregul-rly  shaped  block  was  formed  by 
the  angular  intersection  of  Falmouth  Street,  which  followed  the 
South  End  grid,  with  Norway  Street,  that  ran  parallel  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  tracks.   This  area  was  built  up  with  three  and 
four  story  walkup  apartments,  with  some  single  family  townhouses 
on  the  streets  north  of  Norway  Street. 

On  January  5,  1895,  the  original  Mother  Church,  built  on  the 
Falmouth  Street  site,  was  dedicated.   Over  time,  the  congregation 
grew  to  the  point  that  more  space  was  required.   Mrs.  Eddy  was 
adamant  that  the  original  building  be  preserved,  so  an  expansive 
domed  extension  was  added  in  1906.   In  1910,  the  Church  built  an 
administration  building  at  107  Falmouth  Street,  on  land  acquired 
in  front  of  the  Church,  across  St.  Paul  Street.   In  that  same 
year,  the  Church  constructed  Falmouth  Park,  which  extended 
between  Falmouth  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue.   This  park  gave  an 
otherwise  cramped  neighborhood  some  much  needed  open  space. 

The  Christian  Science  Church  continued  to  grow  over  the  next  two 
decades,  forcing  further  expansion.   In  1934,  construction   was 
completed  on  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  building, 
between  Norway  and  Clearway  Streets,  from  Massachusetts  Avenue  to 
Falmouth  Street.   This  building  allowed  the  Church  to  consolidate 
and  expand  its  growing  publishing  and  administrative  activities. 

Throughout  the  next  thirty  years  the  Church's  worldwide 
organization  continued  to  expand,  necessitating  the  enlargement 
of  the  administration  and  office  space.   The  Church  had  been 
slowly  acquiring  land  on  the  streets  around  the  Mother  Church 
with  a  surge  of  acquisitions  in  the  early  1960s  bringing  their 
total  holdings  close  to  thirty  acres.   The  Church  held  deed  to  a 
large  percentage  of  the  land  along  Huntington  Avenue  from  West 
Newton  Street  to  Horticultural  Hall,  and  running  north  along 
Massachusetts  Avenue  to  St.  Germain  Street,  including  a  parcel  on 
the  west  side  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  between  Westland  Avenue  and 
Clearway  Street. 

In  1963  the  Church  commissioned  I.  M.  Pei  and  Associates  to 
develop  an  extensive  planning  study  for  the  Church  owned  and 
surrounding  lands.   The  plan  that  was  adopted  and  executed 
included  an  extension  of  the  original  publishing  building  along 
what  was  once  Falmouth  Street  to  West  Newton  Street.   At  the  West 
Newton  Street  end  a  new,  twenty-six  floor  administration  Building 
was  constructed.   Falmouth  Park  was  expanded  and  redesigned  with 
a  seven  hundred  foot  reflecting  pond.   Where  the  Chickering  and 
Sons  piano  factory  once  stood,  a  Sunday  School  building  was 
erected"   These  buildings  were  completed  and  occupied  in  1972  and 
1973.   The  old  administration  building  was  then  demolished  and  a 
park  was  created  from  the  steps  of  the  Mother  Church  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue.   The  final  addition  to  the  Christian 
Science  Center  was  an  expanded  foyer  on  the  front  of  the  Mother 
Church  in  1975. 


The  Insurance  District 

The  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  like  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
had  a  railyard  in  the  Back  Bay.   It  stretched  from  the  terminal 
station  in  Park  Square  to  Clarendon  Street,  bounded  by  Boylston 
Street  on  the  north  and  Columbus  Avenue  on  the  south.   In  1900, 
the  construction  of  South  Station  was  completed.   It  was  to  serve 
as  a  union  terminal  for  all  railway  lines  coming  from  south  of 
Boston.   The  trains  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  line  were 
rerouted  down  the  southeast  arm  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  tracks 
to  South  Station.   The  original  Boston  and  Providence  tracks,  the 
Park  Square  Station,  and  the  railyard,  fell  into  disuse.   The 
sixteen  acre  railyard  sat  idle  for  fourteen  years,  until  it  was 
reclaimed  by  office  construction,  suddenly  becoming  a  new 
business  district. 

The  first  building  constructed  on  the  reclaimed  land  was  the 
Paine  Furniture  Building,  built  in  1914  on  the  corner  of 
Arlington  Street  and  Saint  James  Place.   Originally  it  was  a 
combined  furniture  factory  and  showroom  which  was  eventually 
converted  to  office  space.   This  was  followed  by  the  Park  Square 
Building  in  1923,  at  31  Saint  James  Place,  between  Arlington  and 
Berkeley.   This  office  building  followed  a  general  trend  of 
office  expansion  out  of  the  downtown  area,  spearheaded  by  the 
insurance  industry. 

In  1922,  the  first  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  buildings  was  constructed  on  the  edge  of  the  railyard  at 
200  Clarendon  Street,  between  Stuart  Street  and  Saint  James 
Place.   This  building  established  the  insurance  industry  in  the 
Back  Bay,  paving  the  way  for  other  companies  to  follow.   In  1937, 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  built  its  headquarters  at 
175  Berkeley  Street,  between  Stuart  Street  and  Saint  James  Place. 
The  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  followed  in  1939, 
constructing  their  office  on  the  former  site  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.   The  John  Hancock  Company  expanded  their 
office  space  in  1947,  takj.ng  the  entire  block  between  Clarendon 
and  Berkeley  Streets,  building  a  tower  at  147  Berkeley.   They 
expanded  again,  in  1975,  building  the  great  glass  monolith, 
designed  by  I .  M.  Pei,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Clarendon  and 
Stuart  Streets.   The  tower  stands  790  feet  tall,  reflecting  the 
Prudential  Tower,  with  which  it  shares  the  sky  above  the  Back 
Bay. 


The  Prudential  Center 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  acquired  the  Boston  and  Albany 
railyards  in  1956,  announcing  the  next  year,  the  intention  to 
construct  a  regional  center  and  northeastern  home  office  on  the 
twenty-eight  acre  site.   In  1959,  construction  began. 
Development  of  the  Prudential  Center  was  concurrent  with  the 
extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  to  the  Central  Artery. 
The  Turnpike  was  built  running  parallel  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 


tracks,  from  Route  128,  diagonally  across  the  Prudential  Center 
construction  site,  to  the  new  Turnpike  terminus  near  South 
Station.   This  condition  necessitated  the  elevation  of  the 
pedestrian  level  of  the  development  nearly  twenty  feet  above  the 
surrounding  streets. 

In  1965,  the  central  core  of  the  current  Prudential  Center 
opened,  including  the  tower,  retail  shops,  and  the  Sheraton 
Hotel.   The  Hynes  Auditorium  was  also  completed  that  year  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Prudential  site,  to  serve  as  the  city's 
convention  center.   Two  of  the  residential  towers  opened  in  1967, 
with  the  third  opening  the  following  year.   In  1968,  Lord  and 
Taylor  opened  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  site,  becoming  the 
largest  department  store  in  the  Back  Bay.   The  tower  at  101 
Huntington  Avenue,  on  the  corner  of  Huntington  Avenue  and  Ring 
Road  was  completed  in  1969,  expanding  office  development  beyond 
the  original  Prudential  Tower.   In  1971,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  opened 
on  the  west  side  of  the  interior  Ring  Road,  completing  the  retail 
development  of  the  Center.   All  later  construction  was  limited  to 
the  expansion  of  existing  facilities.   The  Sheraton  Hotel  was 
expanded  by  430  rooms  in  1976,  bringing  the  total  number  of  hotel 
rooms  in  the  complex  to  1,300.   The  most  recent  alteration  was 
completed  in  1988,  when  the  Hynes  Auditorium  was  reopened  aft-er 
renovation  and  expansion.   The  development  of  the  Prudential 
Center  has  been  a  continuous  process  from  its  inception  in  1957 
to  the  present  day. 
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b.  General  Context 
Opportunities 

1.  Develop  Huntington  Avenue  to  be  a  tree-lined  major  boulevard 
which  connects  with  two  other  corridors,  Mass.  Ave.  and 
Boylston  Street  to  establish  this  area's  structure. 

2.  Strengthen  Copley  Square  intersection  and  Masz .  Ave. 
intersection  to  be  two  anchoring  nodes  of  this  section  of  the 
boulevard. 

3.  Integrate  the  Prudential  Center  with  adjacent  districts, 
develop  a  strong  north-south  public  pedestrianway  through  the 
Prudential  site  to  connect  Back  Bay,  St.  Boltolph  Street,  and 
South  End  neighborhoods. 

4.  Improve  pedestrian  and  vehicular  circulations  and  make  the 
boulevard  a  pedestrian  friendly  environment  by  improving  its 
streetscape. 

5.  Provide  continuous  active  ground  floor  and  vibrant  deck  level 
retails  to  knit  together  the  existing  mixed-use  activities  in 
the  district. 


Constraints 

Physical  constraints  (at  this  stage  of  planning)  are: 

1.  The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  west-bound  entry  ramp  at  Copley 
Square  and  east-bound  exit  on  Huntington  avenue  cause 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  conflicts.  Concrete  guardrails  are 
barriers. 

2.  Huntington  Avenue  underpass  at  Massachusetts  Avenue  is  built 
for  through  traffic  to  avoid  the  busy  intersection  at 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  From  pedestrian  and  visual 
perspectives,  it  appears  to  be  a  barrier. 

3.  Structures  over  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  parallel  rail 
right-of-way  are  capable  of  supporting  only  a  single  level  of 
development  without  very  costly  additions  to  foundations  and 
girders. 

4.  The  Prudential  Center's  deck  level  is  approximately  18  feet 
above  sidewalks  of  Huntington  Avenue  and  Boylston  street. 
This  grade  change  makes  the  north-south  pedestrianway  through 
the  Prudential  site  more  difficult. 


Huntington  Avenue: 

Urban  Design  Issues  Avvjd  Cot-J'i.rK-^iKj'r  s. 


1.  Lack  of  clear  identity  as  a  major  boulevard 

2.  Lack  of  uniform  streetwalls  and  consistent  cor."  ice  heights. 
Various  building  heights,  setbacks,  and  orientation  toward  the 
street  weaken  streetwall  definition. 

3.  Lack  of  active  ground  floor  retails  on  both  sides  of  boulevard 
to  encourage  pedestrian  activity. 

4.  Unfriendly  pedestrian  environment  makes  pedestrian  crossing 
difficult  between  south  side  and  north  side,  and  along  the 
boulevard. 

5.  Confusing  vehicular  circulation.  Multiple  traffic  islands, 
left  turn  lanes,  and  Turnpike  ramps  create  conflicts  for  both 
vehicles  and  pedestrians. 

6.  No  coherent  streetscape  plan  to  reinforce  character  of  the 
boulevard. 
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HUNTINGTON  AVE: 
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Ima«y^ /Context  Problem  Areas 

Problem  Area:  1 

0     Entrance  ramp  to  Massachusetts  Turnpike  on  Huntington  Avenue 

0    Pedestrian  crosswalks  across  turnpike  entrance 

0    Confusing  and  dangerous  pedestrian  paths  across  busy  intersection  of 
turnpike  ramp,  Huntington  Avenue  and  Biagdon  Street 

o    Parking  garage  entrance  and  exit  at  Westin  Hotel  street  level  interrupts 
pedestrian  walkway  and  Huntington  Avenue  vehicular  traffic 

0    Staggered  streetwalls  along  Huntington  Avenue 

0    Poor  pedestrian  connections 

0    Irregular  island  landscaping 

0    Difficult  pedestnan  crossing  between  Mamot  and  Westin  hotels  across 
eastbound  Huntington  Avenue  traffic 
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Prnhleni  Area:  2 

0     Difficutt  and  confusing  pedestrian  crossing  from  Copley  Place  across 
Huntington  Avenue  and  from  Marriot  Hotel  to  Exeter  Street 

o     Blank  high  stone  walls  along  Prudential  edge  presents  unfriendly  barrier 

0    Enclosed  pedestrian  bridge  not  accessible  from  Copley  Place  sidewalk;  access 
from  Huntington  Avenue  unclear 

0    Enclosed  pedestrian  bridge  spanning  Huntington  Avenue  alters  ground  level 
pedestrian  experience;  blocks  vistas,  decreases  sunlight 

0  Lack  of  streetwall  definition  along  Huntington  Avenue 

0  Lack  of  consistent  streetscape  image 

0  Dangerous  sidewalk  along  turnpike  exit 

0  Turnpike  exit  ramp  empties  high  speed  traffic  onto  Huntington  Avenue 

0  Too  wide,  discordant,  no  positive  unified  imagery 
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PmhtamAfea:  3 

o    Turnpike  exrt  ramp  feeds  vehicular  traffic  to  south  ring  road,  intersecting 
pedestrian  paths  to/from  Prudential  tower 

0    South  ring  road  creates  barrier  to  pedestrians  en  route  to  and  from  South 
End 

0    MBTA  station  is  separated  from  Prudential  by  South  Ring  Road  and  parking 
access  ramps  (closed) 

0    Confusing  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  circulation  along  Huntington 
Avenue  due  to  busy  traffic  patterns,  islands,  wails  and  ramps 

0    Access  ramps  to  Prudential  parking  garages  create  too  many  curb  cuts  on 
sidewalk 

0  Inconsistent  streetscaping 

0  Abandoned  parking  access  ramps  on  island 

0  Lack  of  streetwall  definition  on  Prudential  edge 

0  Prudential  complex  does  not  relate  to  diagonal  axis  of  Huntington  Avenue 

0    South  Ring  Road  intersection  with  Belvedere  creates  difficult  crossing 
to/from  Christian  Science  complex 

0    Southern  edge  of  Pnjdential  Center  doesn't  respond/relate  to  cun/ing, 
formalistic,  eastern  edge  of  Christian  Science  complex 
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ProhlflmArea:  4 

0     Underpass  ramps 

0     Lack  of  ground  floor  openings  on  Huntington  Avenue  facade  of  Horticultural 
Hall 

0    Poorly  defined  streetwall  along  southern  edge  (Midtown  Motor  Inn) 

0    Lack  of  pedestrian  activity  along  Huntington  Avenue 

0    Poor  pedestrian  connections 

0    Lack  of  appealing  image  at  street  level  on  south  side  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  Intersection  opposite  landmark-quality  buildings 

0    Cultural  activities  on  northern  side  of  intersection,  housing  and  retail  on 
southern  edge.  Dramatic  shift  in  building  type  (landmark/historic  buildings 
to  high  rise  modem),  quality  and  scale 
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Objectives 

1.  Restore  Huntington  Avenue  to  be  a  grand  cultural  boulevard. 

2.  Strengthen  streetwall  definition  and  establish  consistent 
cornice  heights  along  both  sides  of  the  boulevard. 

3.  Establish  coherent  streetscape  to  enhance   its  character 
throughout  the  boulevard. 

4.  Improve  pedestrian  environment  and  make  pedestrian  crossing 
more  easily. 

5.  Reorganize  vehicular  circulation.   Eliminate  conflicts  for 
both  vehicles  and  pedestrians. 

6.  Encourage  active  ground  floor  retail  developments  along  the 
Boulevard. 
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C.   Current  Conditions:  Economy  of  the  Ar 
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III.   DISTRICT  PLANNING  POLICIES 


The    Economy 


B.   Physical  Envircnment 


C.   Social/Community  Benefits 


IV.   THE  DISTRICT  PLAN:  PRUDENTIAL  AREA/HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
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Land  Use  and  Urban  Design  Plan 


A  Land  Use  Plan 

Land  use  plan  in  the  district  should  promote  mixed-use  economy, 
including  office,  retail,  commercial,  and  residential  uses  to 
increase  pedestrian  activities  along  the  street. 

The  following  is  the  land  use  plan  for  each  developable  site: 

1.  Gloucester  Apartment  open  space  site,  between  Exeter  Street 
and  East  Ring  Road,  should  be  devoted  for  neighborhood  service 
retails,  such  as  supermarket,  bakery,  florist,  dry  cleaner 

and  so  on.  Active  retails  such  as  cafes,  restaurants  are 

also  recommended. 

2.  Prudential  Center  edge,  from  East  Ring  Road  to  Belvidere 
Street,  should  be  a  mixed-use  development,  including  retail, 
office  and  residential.  Active  retails  should  be  located  on 
ground  floors  and  deck  level  to  encourage  pedestrian 
activities  both  along  Huntington  Avenue  and  through  the 
Prudential  center  to  Boylston  Street.  Residential  use  should 
be  located  on  Belvidere  Street  to  take  advantage  of  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  Christian  Science  Center's  open  space 
and  balance  the  land  use  on  south  side  of  the  Prudential 
Center. 

3.  Midtown  Motel  side,  abutting  St.  Boltolph  Street  neighborhood, 
is  best  for  compatible  residential  use,  or  hotel  use.  It 
should  also  provide  active  ground  floor  retails  as  the 
extension  of  the  existing  retails  on  the  south  side  of 
Huntington  Avenue. 

4.  Parking  lot  site,  at  the  corner  of  Huntington  Avenue  and 
Garrison  Street,  should  be  developed  as  compatible  residential 
use  or  hotel  use  as  an  extension  of  Colonade  Hotel.  Again, 
it  should  provide  active  ground  floor  retails  to  reinforce 
retail  activities  on  the  south  side  of  Huntington. 


B.   Urban  Design  and  Development  Guidelines 

1.  Prudential  Center 

Objective 

The  rezoning  of  the  Huntington  Avenue/Prudential  Center  area 
provides  a  framework  within  which  the  redevelopment  of  the 
Prudential  is  better  integrated  into  the  fabric  of  the 
surrounding  communities. 

The  redevelopment  reinforces  the  Boylston  Street  and 
Huntington  Avenue  boulevards  by  re-establishing  the 
streetwalls  and  providing  street  level  amenities  that, 
following  proposed  guidelines,  improve  the  pedestrian 
environment . 

The  Prudential  Center  adopt  an  open  space  system  that 
becomes  an  extension  of  the  squares,  boulevards  and  plazas 
of  Boston. 

Guidelines 

Urban  Pattern 

o   Develop  multiple  public  ways  through  the  development 
that  are  "street  like"  in  character  and  easily 
accessible  from  existing  pedestrian  routes  in  order  to 
breakdown  the  "superblock"  form  and  visually  and 
physically  unite  the  complex  with  the  surrounding 
streets . 

o   Establish  a  system  of  streets  and  buildings  in  a 

pattern  similar  to  Boston's  traditional  organization, 
with  open  spaces  providing  links  to  the  pedestrian 
network  and  active  ground  level  building  edges. 

o   Exploit  the  elevation  differences  of  the  site 

minimizing  the  physical  impediments  between  grades 
while  utilizing  the  level  changes  to  give  the  Center 
its  own  special  character. 

o   Provide  multiple  entrances  on  the  developments 

perimeter  --  along  Huntington  Avenue,  Boylston,  Exeter, 
Dalton,  and  Belvedere  Streets  --  with  pedestrian 
connections  through  to  the  opposite  sides  of  those 
streets. 

o   Reflect  a  sense  of  grandness  in  the  buildings  and 

public  spaces  of  the  Center,  representative  of  a  major 
civic  complex. 
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Use  materials  and  styles  that  add  variety  to  the 
project,  avoiding  the  creation  of  a  uniforn  or 
monolithic  image,  with  the  buildings,  especially  cr 
periphery  of  the  complex,  relating  to  the  existing 
context  for  examples  of  scale  and  material. 


Public  Realm 


o   Make  pedestrian  passageways  open  and  accessible  24 

hours  a  day,  going  beyond  the  Building  Code  in  creating 
a  barrier-free  environment,  inviting  and  easily 
traversed. 

o  Create  a  consistent  internal  streetscape  throughout  ihe 
complex  including  paving,  lighting,  trees,  benches,  ?inj 
signage . 

o   Provide  covered  walkways,  such  as  arcades,  colonnades, 
and  canopies,  for  protection  in  inclement  weather. 

o   Enforce  established  guidelines  to  create  cohesive 
streetscape  plans  on  the  surrounding  streets, 
especially  on  Boylston  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue, 
with  paving,  lighting,  trees,  benches  and  signs 
following  the  plans  to  improve  the  pedestrian 
environment. 

o   Locate  garage  and  service  entries  so  as  to  avoid 

conflict  with  pedestrian  movement  and  be  screened  fror, 
the  pedestrian  realm. 


Massing  and  Height 


o   Transform  the  "towers  in  the  park"  plan  into  a  mere 

traditional  urban  pattern  of  buildings  being  defined  by 
streets  and  open  spaces  being  defined  by  buildings  and 
streets . 

o   Maintain  heights  along  Boylston  Street  that  conforr.  to 
the  existing  Boylston  Street  Zoning,  120'  within  100' 
of  the  public  right  of  way. 

o  Establish  heights  along  Huntington  Avenue  and  Belvedere 
Street  that  do  not  exceed  155'  within  100'  (80')  of  the 
public  right  of  way. 

o   Orient  the  new  development  to  minimize  any  negative 
environmental  impacts  on  existing  and  proposed  open 
spaces,  maximizing  sunlight,  especially  in  winter 
months . 
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o   Conduct  wind  studies  to  ensure  that  wind  speeds  are 
limited,  so  that  conditions  are  maint'iined  at  a 
comfortable  wind  velocity  for  pedestrians  in  open 
spaces  and  plazas. 

o   Employ  features  in  building  design  to  reduce  perceive 
massing  including  block  divisions,  structural  and  bay 
rhythms,  facade  proportion  and  organization, 
fenestration  patterns  and  solid-to-void  ratios,  ?.nd 
varie.:  skyline  (Refer  to  Boylston  Street  guidelines;  . 


Land-Use 


o   Accommodate  retail  uses  in  buildings  at  street  level  tc 
establish  an  active  pedestrian  environment,  includin:; 
areas  that  provide  vertical  transition  between  n^.uiti- 
level  spaces. 

o   Provide  for  neighborhood  services,  such  as  shoe  repair, 
dry  cleaning  and  affordable  general  merchandise  stores, 
to  service  the  residents  of  the  development  and  the 
surrounding  Back  Bay  and  South  End  neighborhoods. 

o   Expand  residential  use  to  strengthen  existing 

neighborhoods  and  provide  24  hour  presence  throughout 
the  Prudential  Center  and  along  Huntington  Avenue. 

o   Create  more  commercial  office  space  to  meet  the  City's 
increasing  needs  and  take  advantage  of  the  mass  transit 
access  to  the  area. 

o   Provide  parking  below  grade  at  a  ratio  of  .  7spaces,'un  it 
residential  development. 

o   Provide  safe,  well  lit  and  attractive  pedestrian  egress 
from  parking  areas   directly  to  Boylston  Street  and 
Huntington  Avenue  as  well  as  to  the  public  plaza  ie'/el 
and  residences. 


Open  Space 


o   Create  a  direct  pedestrian  link,  with  24  hour  access, 
between  Boylston  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
connecting  the  Back  Bay  to  St.  Botolph/South  End. 

o   Provide  a  direct  pedestrian  link  on  the  East-West  Axis 
connecting  the  Copley  Place  pedestrian  bridge/Harcourt 
Street  to  the  Sheraton  Complex/Massachusetts  Convention 
Center. 

o   Establish  a  direct  pedestrian  link  from  the  Prudential 
Center  to  the  Christian  Science  Plaza. 
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o  Create  a  major,  public,  exterior  open  space  accessible 
to  the  adjacent  residential  communities  as  well  as  t'p.e 
Prudential  Center  users. 

o   Provide  public  open  spaces  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
residential  tenants. 


Transportation 


Integrate  the  Prudential  T  station  (green  line) 
physically  into  the  development  with  access  via  the 
pedestrian  open  space  network. 

Provide  loading  areas  for  tour  buses  and  taxi  pocls 
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Development  Policies/Strategies 


Promote  development  which  emphasizes  the  sense  of  human  scale 
through  familiar  blocks  and  building  sizes  and  shapes, 
modulated  and  detailed  facades  and  storefronts,  and 
articulated  entryways. 

Promote  a  mixed-use  economy,  including  office,  retail, 
commercial,  and  residential  uses  to  increase  pedestrian 
activity  along  the  street. 


3. 


Integrate  the  Prudential  Center  with  adjacent  districts. 


C.   Historic  Preservation 


The  Saint  Botolph  Street  area  rose  out  of  the  tidal  flats  of  the 
Back  Bay  between  1870  and  1900.   In  1871  the  Huntington  Avenue 
Lands  Trustees  purchased,  at  auction  from  the  Boston  Water  Power 
Company,  the  triangular  section  of  land  bordered  by  the  Boston 
and  Albany  tracks  on  the  north,  the  Boston  and  Providence  tracks 
on  the  south,  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  (then  called  West  Chester 
Park)  on  the  west.   The  filling  in  of  the  St.  Botolph  area  began 
in  1873  along  the  Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenues'  edges  and 
was  completed  and  ready  for  development  by  1879.   The  first 
street  laid  out  was  West  Newton  Street  in  1878,  which  crossed  the 
Boston  and  Providence  tracks  and  extended  north  to  Huntington 
Avenue.   In  1880  St.  Botolph  Street  was  laid  out  from  West  Newton 
Street  to  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  was  extended  from  West  Newton 
to  Harcourt  Street  in  1882. 

During  the  1880s  the  area  was  built  up  with  red  brick,  bow 
fronted,  Victorian  row  houses  along  West  Newton  Street,  on  both 
sides  of  St.  Botolph  Street  from  West  Newton  to  Cumberland 
Street,  and  down  both  sides  of  Cumberland  and  Durham  Streets. 
This  area  comprised  about  half  of  the  St.  Botolph  area  and  was 
built  up  with  close  to  90%  of  the  structures  designed  as  single 
family  homes.   Throughout  the  1890s  the  remainder  of  the  area  was 
developed,  primarily  with  four  story  walk-up  apartments  and  other 
multi-family  housing,  using  lighter  colored  materials  reflecting 
the  decline  of  the  Victorian  style  and  the  emergence  of  the 
Classical  Revival.   Schools,  businesses,  and  light  industry  also 
came  into  the  area  giving  the  neighborhood  a  well  balanced, 
mixed-use  character  that  continues  into  the  present  day. 

The  St.  Botolph  area  as  a  whole  developed  in  a  manner  that  has 
made  it  very  intimate  and  architecturally  cohesive.   The  area  is 
small  and  self  contained,  separated  from  abutting  neighborhoods 
by  Huntington  Avenue  on  the  north,  the  Boston  and  Providence 
tracks  on  the  south  (now  air  rights) ,  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  on 
the  west.   Since  it  was  developed  over  a  two  decade  period  by 
speculators  who  built  entire  blocks  at  a  time,  the  area  has  an 
architectural  continuity  not  found  in  other  areas.   It  is  a 
Boston  Architectural  Conservation  District  and  a  Boston  Landmarks 
Commission  Historic  District. 

Symphony  Hall  was  constructed  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenues  in  1900.   The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  had  resided  in  the  Music  Hall  at  Winter  Street 
and  Bumpsted  Place  since  its  foundation  in  1881.   When  proposed 
street  changes  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Music  Hall  a  new 
home  for  the  orchestra  had  to  be  found.   A  corporation  was  formed 
and  land  was  purchased  on  Huntington  Avenue.   There  they  built 
the  Neo-classical,  basilica-plan  concert  hall,  designed  by  McKim, 
Mead  and  White.   The  hall  has  since  become  a  cultural  institution 
of  major  importance  to  the  city,  state,  region,  and  nation,  and 
has  come  to  form  a  landmark  gateway  into  the  Back  Bay  and  the 


Fenway  area  with  Horticultural  Hall.   The  building  is  on  the 
National  Register,  and  is  a  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  Category 
I  building. 

Horticultural  Hall,  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenues  was  completed  in  1901. 
Designed  by  Wheelwright  and  Haven  in  the  Georgian  Revival/Beaux- 
Arts  style,  it  serves  as  the  other  half  of  the  landmark  gateway 
into  the  area.   The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  was 
founded  in  1829,  and  first  resided  in  a  narrow  Corinthian  temple 
that  it  built  for  itself  on  School  Street  in  1844.   In  1865  the 
Society  moved  to  a  larger  building  on  Tremont  Street  at 
Montgomery  Place,  built  of  granite  in  the  French  Renaissance 
style.   In  need  of  greater  space,  the  Society  purchased  land  on 
Huntington  Avenue  in  1900,  opposite  Symphony  Hall,  building   the 
present  Horticultural  Hall  during  the  following  year.   The 
building  is  listed  on  the  National  Register,  and  is  a  Boston 
Landmarks  Commission  Category  II  building. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  Mother  Church  was  built  by 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  and  her  followers  in  1894.   They  purchased  a 
triangular  parcel  of  land  on  Falmouth  Street  in  1886,  in  order  to 
build  a  church  for  their  growing  congregation.   The  church, 
designed  by  Franklin  Welch  in  a  Romanesque  Revival  style,  was  out 
grown  by  the  expanding  congregation  in  only  ten  years.   Mrs.  Eddy 
was  adamant  that  the  original  building  be  preserved,  so  an 
expansive  domed  extension  was  added  in  1906,  designed  by  Charles 
Brigham  in  a  Renaissance  Revival  style.   The  church  building  is 
historically  significant  through  its  association  with  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  and  the  founding  of  Christian  Science,  and  as  the  Mother 
Church  for  the  world-wide  Christian  Science  faith.   The  church  is 
a  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  Category  II  building. 

The  Saint  Germain  Street  area  was  built  up  during  the  1890s  with 
three-story,  usually  red  brick,  continuous  rows  of  single  and 
three  family  residential  buildings.   The  district  provides  an 
intact  and  well  maintained  example  of  the  homes  that  formerly 
characterized  much  of  the  vicinity  between  Massachusetts  and 
Huntington  Avenues  before  the  building  boom  of  the  1960s  and  '70s 
stimulated  by  the  new  Prudential  Center  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Christian  Science  Center.   During  the  1970s  Saint  Germain  Street 
was  rehabilitated  by  a  private  developer  at  which  time  the  city 
installed  brick  sidewalks  and  new  gaslights.   The  district  is  in 
a  special  study  protection  area. 

The  Saint  Cecilia  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  built  on  Belvidere 
Street  in  1892,  designed  by  Charles  Bateman  in  the  Romanesque 
Revival  style.   It  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be 
built  in  the  Back  Bay  area,  primarily  serving  the  Irish  maids 
that  worked  in  the  area  homes.   The  parish  of  St.  Cecilia  was 
organized  in  1888,  with  mass  held  in  a  temporary  chapel  set  up  in 
one  of  the  halls  in  the  Mechanics  Building  on  Huntington  Avenue. 
The  land  on  Belvidere  Street  was  purchased  in  1887  with 
construction  beginning  the  following  year.   The  first  mass  was 


celebrated  in  the  main  sanctuary  on  November  13,  1892.   The 
church  is  a  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  Category  III  building. 


o  The  Back  Bay  Architectural  District 

o  The  Old  South  Church 

o  Trinity  Church 

o  The  Public  Library 

o  The  Copley  Square  Hotel 


D.   Housing  and  Neighborhood  Opportunities 


E  Public  Realm/Open  spaod 

The  district  plan  should  ensure  convenient  pedestrian  movement  as 
the  Boston  tradition  of  a  pedestrian  city.  The  Prudential  Center 
should  make  any  efforts  to  be  a  highly  permeable  block,  and  become 
part  of  the  existing  fabrics  in  Back  Bay  and  South  End 
neighborhoods . 

The  following  major  pedestrianways  should  be  reinforced  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

1 .  Boylston  east-west  pedestrianway 

2.  Prudential's  north-south  pedestrianway  connects  Boylston 
Street  and  Huntington  Avenue. 

3 .  East-west  pedestrianway  connects  Copley  Square  and  Hynes 
Auditorium. 

4.  Christian  Science  Center  pedestrianway  connects  East 
Fenway,  CSC,  and  Prudential's  South  Plaza. 

5.  West  Newton  Street  pedestrianway  connects  the 
Prudential's  South  Plaza,  St.  Boltolph  Street  and  South 
End  neighborhoods. 

Open  space  network  in  the  district  should  be  integrated  with 
the  pedestrian  network  identified  above.  The  proposed  open 
spaces  at  the  Prudential  Center  should  be  located  right  along 
major  pedestrianways,  and  accessible  by  public.  In  the  larger 
context,  the  open  space  system  should  be  part  of  the  overall 
regional  open  space  network.  It  should  maintain  context  with 
Copley  Square,  Fenway  Park,  Southwest  Corridor  Greenbelt, 
Comroonwealth  Avenue,  and  Esplanade  through  major  corridors  in 
the  district. 


p.  Transportation  &  Access 
Objectives: 

1.  Improve  vehicular  circulation  to  eliminate  conflicts  from 
Turnpike  ramps,  and  truck  loading  access  to  the  Prudential 
Center. 

2.  Improve  pedestrian  crossing  by  heighting  pedestrian  crosswalks 
and  widening  sidewalks. 

3.  Ensure  no  more  spillover  traffic  into  neighborhood  streets. 

4.  Improve  the  existing  Prudential  center  subway  station  by 
incorporating  north  side  entry/exit  into  Prudential 
Redevelopment  Plan  and  make  the  station  more  accessible  and 
safe  in  the  evening. 

5.  Encourage  any  future  developments  to  offer  incentives  for 
employees  who  use  public  transportation. 

6.  Require  any  future  developments  provide  traffic  mitigation 
plan. 


Public  iMProveaentfi 

1.  Pedestrian  Crossing  Improvements 

widen  sidewalks  to  facilitate  pedestrian  crossings 

providing  safe  havens  at  median  crossing 

use  highly  visible  materials  for  crosswalk  delineation 
and  pedestrian  zones 

-  reorganize  pedestrian  crosswalks  and  make  pedestrian 
connections  more  easily 

2.  Streetscape  Improvements 

plant  trees  at  every  30  feet  and  at  5  feet  to  street  curb 

-  use  a  consistent  palate  of  paving  materials  such  as  brick 
granite  curbs  and/or  colored  concrete  with  brick  boarders 

install  consistent  city  standard  street  lights  with 
concentration  at  intersections  and  pedestrian  crossings 

encourage  private  developments  to  add  to  the  ambience  of 
the  boulevard  with  plantings,  awnings,  visually  pleasing 
signage,  outdoor  displays  and  activities,  such  as  outdoor 
cafes,  and  merchandise  displays 

use  new  articulated  and  see-through  railings  to  replace 
the  existing  concrete  guardrails  at  the  Mass.  Turnpike 
ramps  and  Huntington  Avenue  underpass  at  Mass.  Avenue. 
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EXISTING  A.M.  PEAK  HOUR  TRAFFIC  VOLUMES 
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EXISTING  P.M.  PEAK  HOUR  TRAFFIC  VOLUMES 


G  Environmental  Controls 

Shadow 

Future  developments  in  the  district  should  minimize  shadow  impacts 
in  the  following  three  major  open  spaces. 

1.  Boylston  Plaza 

Boylston  Plaza  only  receives  sunlight  at  all  time  of  day  in 
summer.  In  other  seasons,  Prudential  Tower  shades  the  plaza 
in  most  of  the  time.  However,  by  terracing  down  Boylston 
Office  Building's  massing,  especially  at  both  ends  of  the 
building,  the  proposal  can  reduce  its  shadow  impact. 

The  opening  between  Boylston  Office  Building  and  West  Boylston 
Residences  also  increases  sunlight  opportunity  on  the  plaza. 
The  Prudential  redevelopment  proposal  should  be  sensitive  to 
its  massing  of  the  Boylston  entry  of  the  north-south 
pedestrianway,  so  it  does  not  increase  any  shadow  on  the 
plaza. 

2.  Prudential's  South  Plaza 

The  proposed  Huntington  Office  Tower's  massing  is  preferred 
to  have  a  narrower  elevation  on  Huntington  Avenue,  and  longer 
elevations  perpendicular  to  Huntington  Avenue.  This  would 
allow  more  morning  and  noon  sunlights  into  the  south  plaza. 

The  north  end  of  the  Belvidere  Building  casts  a  lot  of  shadow 
on  the  plaza,  therefore,  its  massing  should  be  stepped  down 
toward  the  plaza  to  allow  more  noon  and  afternoon  sunlights 
into  the  open  apace. 

3.  Christian  Science  Center 

Future  developments  on  Midtown  Motel  site  should  avoid  casting 
new  shadow  on  CSC's  open  space,  especially  the  reflecting 
pool. 


Wind 


Any  new  developments  should  minimize  significant  increases  in 
overall  wind  levels  for  the  district's  pedestrianways,  open 
spaces,  and  sidewalks  along  major  streets.  This  could 
facilitate  the  planning  goal  of  achieving  a  friendly 
pedestrian  environment.  All  new  projects  are  required  to 
conduct  wind  test  for  the  existing  and  proposed  conditions. 
No  test  result  should  exceed  BRA  guidelines  of  wind  velocity. 


Special  attentions  should  be  focused  on  the  following  areas: 

1.  Sidewalks  along  Boylston  Street,  Huntington  Avenue < 
Belvidere  Street^  and  East  Ring  Road. 

2.  Boylston  Plaza,  and  Prudential's  South  Plaza 

3.  Pedestrianway  entries  into  the  Prudential  Center. 


V.   ACHIEVING  THE  PLAN 


A.  Community  Process 

B.  Zoning 

C.  Implementation 


APPENDICES 


Consultant  Urban  Design  Analysis:  Elkus-Hunt ington 


Consultant  Urban  Design  Guidelines:  Hack-Prudential 
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